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Italian and common, but to become so it had to divest itself of its 
Sicilian garb. The first class spread over a great part of Italy after 
a stay in Tuscany, where it assumed the forms of that dialect. The 
second class became popular after it had been translated (probably 
at Naples) from the Sicilian into the cultivated and common lan- 
guage. These two classes constantly mingled, D'Ancona comparing 
them to two rivers that flow in the same direction, and often mingle 
their waters to separate again — but one retaining something of the 
flavor and odor of the other. 

Such is an incomplete notice of a work that will add, if possible, 
to the already great reputation of the author, and prove an invalu- 
able guide to the student of Italian popular poetry. 



4. — French Folk-lore. Milusine. Hecueil de Mythologie, Litt'era- 
ture populaire, Traditions et Usages, publie par MM. Gaidoz et 
E. Rolland. Paris. 1878. 8vo, pp. 592. 

The interest taken in the subject of folk-lore has largely in- 
creased, during the past few years, and we have recently seen the 
foundation of an English Folk-lore Society and the establishment 
of a French periodical devoted to the same object. Unfortunately, 
the latter did not succeed pecuniarily, and at the expiration of the 
first year was discontinued. The copies remaining are now sold as 
a complete work, under the title at the head of this article. 

Singularly enough, France has been the last country in Europe 
to collect the precious vestiges of its early culture which exist in its 
superstitions and local legends. While Germany has delighted the 
nursery world with its fairy-tales, which have been studied with 
profit by the gravest scholars, France has, until lately, almost en- 
tirely neglected this interesting field. This is all the more curious, 
since Charles Perrault over two centuries ago set the fashion for 
fairy-tales in the literary world, and was at the head of a large and 
brilliant school, some of the works of which are still read with* 
pleasure. 

The modern methods of scientific study have, however, given to 
fairy-tales and superstitions another value than that of amusement, 
and the wisest scholars of Europe are to-day eagerly collecting the 
tales and rhymes of the nursery, and the superstitions and customs 
of the people — in short, all the unwritten literature of the people. 
It is to this object, the preservation of these fragments of a fast- 
disappearing condition of culture, that the collection before us is 
devoted, and, as might be supposed, its contents are of the most 
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varied description. We may roughly divide them into popular 
tales, popular songs, customs, usages, and superstitions, and nursery- 
games, including riddles, etc. 

The department of popular tales is represented by some forty 
stories from various parts of France — Brittany, Picardy, and the ter- 
ritory of Metz, contributing the largest number. Some of these are 
followed by valuable references from the pen of Reinhold Kohler, 
of Weimar. These stories are, of course, interesting variants of 
those common to the rest of Europe. Besides these French tales, 
there are some Creole ones, and translations of English, Russian, 
Arabic, and Japanese stories. 

There are fifty-eight chansons, over half accompanied by the 
music, thus adding greatly to their value. In the same manner as 
the popular tales of the Aryan peoples have been compared and 
found so similar as to render their common origin beyond doubt, 
so the popular songs of the south of Europe have been compared, 
and a large number have been found common to the south of Spain, 
the south of France, and the north of Italy. Many of these have 
also spread to the north of France, and the same subject is sung in 
Piedmont and Normandy, while striking resemblances may be found 
between the ballads of the south and those of the north of Europe. 
A few are supposed to have an historical foundation, as the cele- 
brated Chanson de Clothilde, which is thought to depict the advent- 
ures of the daughter of Clovis and the wife of Amalaric, king of 
the Visogoths, who was murdered in the sixth century by his wife's 
brother, Childebert, for his cruel treatment of her. More likely 
this chanson (which is found also in Italy) is only a poetical version 
of the story of Blue-beard. A somewhat similar story is found in 
the chanson of " The Cruel Husband " (Le Mari cruet), Mttusine, 
p. 415. 

The department of customs, usages, and superstitions, is well 
represented ; three articles are devoted to those peculiar to the 
Vosges, four to the medical superstitions of the Franche-Comt4, 
etc. The student of primitive culture will find many examples to 
add to those already collected by Tylor. Some of the examples of 
survival are very interesting. One will suffice. In Normandy it 
was, until lately, the custom on the eve of All-souls-day (Novem- 
ber 2d) to prepare a supper, putting soup in the plates and cider in 
the glasses, and then, after opening the windows, to withdraw and 
allow the souls of deceased relatives to come and partake of the 
banquet. This custom of "Feasts of the Dead" is common to 
vol. cxxvn. — no. 265. 35 
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many savage tribes, and was observed in the classic world. The 
only difference between the Roman Feralia and Lemuralia and the 
Christian All-souls-day is the date. In Normandy it is the custom 
to kill a cock, and sprinkle some drops of its blood on the sill of a 
new house before inhabiting it. This is a survival of the custom 
of immuring a victim in the foundation of a building {see Tylor's 
"Primitive Culture," vol. i., p. 94, etc.). 

A curious department is that of formulettes, or formulas, used 
in games, etc. One of the most common objects is that of elimina- 
tion, or, as the children say, to show who shall be " it." 

Games, proverbs, spells, etc., are not wanting, Among the mis- 
cellaneous articles, the most valuable is a dictionary of names given 
to the inhabitants of different localities in France. It has been com- 
piled by Lucien Merlet, and runs through many numbers. 

It is greatly to be regretted that the M'elusine was not able to 
continue its career as a periodical, but it will always be a valuable 
mine for the student of folk-lore. 



5. — The Troubadours: a History of Provencal Life and Litera- 
ture in the Middle Ages. By Fbancis Hpeffee. London : 
Chatto & Windus. 1878. 8vo, pp. xviii.-367. 

While the interest in Provencal literature has been steadily 
increasing among scholars during the last ten years, very little has 
been done to bring it to the notice of the general reader. Although 
the subject is especially adapted to close scientific study, it still has 
a popular attractive side, and only needs to be presented in the 
right way to find a host of appreciative readers. The period during 
which the troubadours flourished is one of the most brilliant in 
modern history, and is full of romantic episodes. Provencal litera- 
ture was not restricted to the south of France, but the troubadour 
was welcomed from the court of Aragon to the court of Frederick 
II., at Palermo. Nor was the period of its splendor a restricted 
one ; it flourished three centuries, and then fell with the liberty 
of the country that had given it birth. 

Until recently the general reader has had at his disposal only 
Sismondi's meagre account of Provencal literature, who, like most 
later writers, drew heavily on Millot's imperfect " Histoire des Trou- 
badours." The only other general histories are those of Fauriel 
(" Histoire de la Poesie Provencale," 3 vols., Paris, 1847) and Diez 
(" Poesie der Troubadours " and " Leben und Werke der Trouba- 
doursj" Zwickau, 1826, 1829). The former is largely occupied with 



